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Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation, but the only riches she can call her own. — JOHNSON. 
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NORFOLK CATTLE-SHOW. 


Tus festival took place at Dedham, on Wednesday, 
the 25th ult. The day was fine, and an immense 
number attended. The first performance was the 
ploughing match. There was a large number of 
teams on the field, and the work was generally done 
remarkably well. In some places the land was un- 
even, and the furrow-slice was turned up hill; yet 
the work was well done. After ploughing, as usual, 
a specimen of subsoil ploughing was given, which 
showed how readily the soil can be loosened to a 
great depth; and every intelligent cultivator can 
judge of the great utility of this process, as the soil 
to a good depth is rendered permeable to the roots 
of plants, and a circulation of moisture is kept up in 
time of drought. 

The drawing match was well performed. The 
display of fruits, flowers, vegetables, articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, and mechanical productions, 
was under one half of the spacious tent of Mr. 
Wright, which is two hundred and fifty feet by one 
hundred and fifty. Notwithstanding there was much 
room for this department, the place was crowded, and 
it was difficult to see some articles. The show of 
fruits was extensive and fine, comparing favorably 
with the very best and largest exhibitions of the sea- 
son. There were some very fine and rich articles of 
domestic manufacture, evincing good taste, excellent 
skill, and patient industry. The bread was among 
the most conspicuous articles in this department, the 
result of liberal premiums for the best. This feature 
was highly commendable, for what is of more im- 
portance than the staff of life ? , 

The show of cattle was large, and generally very 
good. There were many handsome animals — some 
excellent models for labor, others for milk; and a 
few made a very conspicuous figure as fine, fat 
animals. The exhibition of swine was very good, 
and some of the specimens were excellent. The 
show of fowls was far larger than we had ever seen 
before at a cattle-show. There were about one hun- 
dred and twenty coops, of almost every breed known 
in the country, and many new varieties and crosses. 

At the meeting-house, the president of the society, 





Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, made a few appropriate 
remarks on the formation and progress of the society. 
Hon. C. F. Adams delivered an interesting address 
on the peculiar condition of agriculture in that 
county. He exhibited statistics showing that the 
increase of agricultural products did not keep pace 
with the increase of population. He remarked that 
only about one fifteenth of the county was unde 
cultivation, and he urged more attention to the sub- 
ject of agriculture, particularly to the keeping of 
milch cows. The address was able and instructive, 
and was listened to with pleasure by'a large au- 
dience. 

A hymn composed for the occasion, by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, was sung; also an original ode, by Mr. Keys, 
secretary of the society. 

At the dinner table, under one half of the capa- 
cious tent, about twelve hundred persons were seated. 
Hon. Mr. Wilder presided, in his usual pleasant and 
courteous manner. He made some interesting re- 
marks, and occasionally gave sentiments to call up 
distinguished gentlemen to address the assembly, or 
respond in a sentiment. Mr. James, the novelist, 
made a brief and interesting speech; and Dr, Put- 
nam’s able remarks were well spiced with wit and 
humor, and were received with great applause. 

The officers of this society form an intelligent and 
effective corps, and every thing seemed to be well 
arranged and executed. They were particularly at- 
tentive to invited guests, who were received at the 
residence of Hon. John Gardner, he having kindly 
opened the doors of his mansion for their reception. 

Although this is but the second exhibition of this 
society, as to its judicious arrangements, and its ex- 
hibition, it is not a whit behind other associations 
that have had long experience, and in some depart- 
ments it seems to excel. 


or 


ESSEX CATTLE-SHOW. 


This show took place on Thursday, the 26th ult. 
The day was very unfavorable, as it stormed most of 


| the time; yet the show was excellent, and a large 
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number of persons attended, but not so many as 
usually attend in fair weather. 

There was a large number of teams on the plough- 
ing field, and the match was nobly contested, regard- 
less of the pelting storm. Generally the work was 
done remarkably well. The show of cattle was 
larger than usual, and there were many fine animals. 
There was a good number of horses, mostly young 
ones — a larger show of this class of animals than is 
usually seen at our exhibitions. 

The display of fowls was very fine, and larger than 
we have ever seen at similar shows, excepting that at 
Dedham, and it nearly equalled that in extent and 
variety. 

The exhibition of fruits was among the finest of 
the season. The pears, in extent and fine appear- 
ance, surpassed this branch in any show that we have 
witnessed this season. Several noted varieties, that 
have generally been inferior this season, were very 
large and fair at this show. 

At the dinner there was a very large number. Mr. 
Proctor, the president of the society, presided at the 
table in a courteous manner. Short speeches were 
made, and sentiments given by several gentlemen. 

We came away before the address was delivered, 
which was by Hon. Caleb Cushing. The worthy 
officers of this society politely attended to invited 
guests. 


—@—— 


CUSHING AND HANNERS PEARS. 


Some years ago, several good judges of fruit, after 
several close investigations of the subject, stated that 
these two pears were the same; and regarding their 
opinions as good authority, we stated in the Amer- 
ican Fruit-Book that they were probably the same. 
We expressed a doubt on the subject, as there were 
opinions to the contrary. Mr. Hovey, in his Mag- 
azine, remarked that these two pears were not iden- 
tical, as he had both growing on his grounds, and 
the wood and the leaf were different. At this time 
Mr. Hovey’s Cushing tree had not borne; and when 
it did bear, it proved to be the Dearborn’s Seedling. 
As he had it from what he considered a reliable 
source, he depended on its correctness, and drew his 
inferences accordingly. 

After Mr. Hovey had yielded his opposition to the 
identity of these two pears, it seemed to be a settled 
question among pomologists generally, that Cushing 
and Hanners were identical. But from some late 
facts brought forward on this subject, it seems that 
the question was settled wrong. Mr. Edward Marsh, 
of Quincy, a fruit-grower, and a nice observer, re- 
cently informed us that he cut scions from the origi- 
nal Cushing tree in Hingham, and from the original 
Hanners tree in Boston, and he set them into differ- 
ent trees in his garden. In due time both bore fruit, 
and the growth of the trees, the form of the leaf, 
and the size and appearance of the fruit, are different. 

A few days since, Mr. Marsh kindly favored us 
with specimens of these two fruits, and they were 


we ever saw the Cushing. They differ considerably 
in form; the Hanners being broader at the stem, or 
shouldered, while the Cushing tapers nearly to a 
point at the stem, having a small cavity, and of 
course only slightly shouldered. Sometimes the 
Cushing is considerably shouldered, but generally it 
is not, while the Hanners almost invariably is. 

The Cushing is usually a very smooth pear, of a 
yellow color, while the Hanners is not very smooth, 
but has slight inequalities, and has considerable rus- 
set sprinkled over the yellow. We could not judge 
of the Hanners pear from its quality, as it was past 
its prime; but Mr. Marsh thinks that its quality is a 
little superior to the Cushing, and it is generally con- 
siderably larger. He says that it is a greater grower 
than the Cushing, and the leaf is shorter, and ap- 
proaches nearer to a round form. 

These facts from Mr. Marsh’s experiments are stub- 
born things, and as he has gone so thorough into the 
investigation of the subject, we think that they are 
entitled to respect. It is supposed that the Hanners 
pear was imported from Europe, and it was named 
for the gentleman who owned it. 


——¢———— 


ROT IN TURNIPS. 


Mr. Eprror: I have noticed, recently, several ar- 
ticles in the agricultural journals, complaining of 
the prevalence of this disease. It is no new thing, 
but has been more or less fatal to the turnip crop for 
several years. As long ago as the year 1839, I had 
a yard of ruta bagas nearly ruined by it; and ina 
yard containing not less than six distinct’ varieties, 
the same season, scarcely one was unaffected. This 
fact proves conclusively that the disease is not con- 
fined, as many have supposed, to the ruta baga, but 
that it attacks, indiscriminately, every variety of the 
turnip tribe. What the cause of this disease may be, 
is a question I am not prepared to decide. It may 
originate in excessive manuring with green, unfer- 
mented manure; or from too great a supply of hu- 
midity in the soil, accompanied with a high temper- 
ature; or it may be the consequence of a physical 
deterioration, the same as in the case of the potato. 
Lime used in large quantities is said to have pre- 
served some crops; but this, I think, is a gratuitous 
assumption, as no systematic experiments have as 
yet been made, to demonstrate its preservative or 
remedial powers. It is to be hoped that efforts will 
be made by our farmers to ascertain both the cause 
of the disease and the remedy to be applied. ' 

RUTA. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


a ee 


PRESERVATION OF THE PUMPKIN. 


Preservation of pumpkins through the greater part 
of the winter, if sound and well ripened, ‘* easily 
attained, by stowing them in a mow of dr, hay or 
straw, or placing on a barn floor and covering with 
any light forage. A dry cellar will frequently keep 
them sound, but these are usually too moist for this 
purpose. They ought occasionally to be looked after, 
and any showing evidence of incipient decay, should 
be immediately used. All the partially ripe, small, 
er should be fed soon after taking from 
the . 
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AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 


This furnace is adapted to boiling vegetables, and 
cooking food generally for stock. It may be used 
to advantage for many mechanical purposes, and it 
it convenient for various uses in household manage- 
ment. 

There is a boiler neatly enclosed with an iron case, 
and so arranged that the fire passes around the boiler, 
imparting to it a large amount of heat in proportion 
to the fuel consumed. The whole is set on a small 
box stove, so that it may be used safely in any situa- 
tion. It is portable, and may be moved with great 
convenience from place to place, as desirable. 

These furnaces save all the trouble and expense of 
setting boilers in brick or other materials, and they 
require but very little room. 

The growing scarcity of fuel in many parts of the 
country should lead to the most economical means 
of saving it. In some cases, the expense of cooking 
food for stock, owing to the high price of fuel, is so 
great that it is neglected. This evil may often be 
remedied by judicious management. Economy is 
wealth. 

These boilers are of various sizes, from fifteen to 
one hundred and twenty gallons. 


a 


MUCK. 


Mr. Eprror: There are few farms belonging to 
the readers of the Telegraph, on which this article, 
so valuable and adjuvant in enriching the soil, can- 
not be obtained in abundance. When handy to the 
premises, time cannot be better employed than in 
carting it out, and preparing it for manure. This 
latter process is accomplished in several ways. Some- 
times it is taken from the muck-bed in autumn, 
carted to some convenient place, and there left ex- 
posed during winter to the action of the frost. This 
process greatly ameliorates it, renders it fine, and 
deprives it of its peculiar acid, the action of which, 
when unneutralized, is prejidicial to vegetation. 
Sometimes it is mixed with quicklime, which more 
speedily deprives it of its acidity, and renders it 
almost instantaneously fit for use. Another mode 





of preparation is to cart it into the cattle and hog 
yards, where it is permitted to remain until spring, 
absorbing and drinking up the urinary matter, and 
thus as it were, imbibing new principles of fertility, 
while it loses its original baneful properties. I have 
known muck thus managed to produce excellent 
effects on vegetation, especially on Indian corn, a 
crop ordinarily considered as rather dainty. The 
most judicious method, however, I think, is to allow 
it to remain in the yards during the winter, and then 
stack it, adding one cask of quicklime and a bushel 
of gypsum to every cord of muck. The year after, 
you will have an article of great value to lay on your 
lands, and one that, under ordinary circumstances, if 
your soil is not calcareous, will be better than the 
best stable dung you can obtain. As a top-dressin, 

for grass lands, muck, in almost any possible state o 

preparation, is unsuitable. It dries too quick, and is 
thus ina great measure lost, when so applied. If 
you have grass lands to top-dress, it will be found 
more judicious to make use of your animal excre- 
ment for this purpose, and apply your muck compost 
to your cultivated crops. On very low, moist lands, 
this objection of course is overcome by circum- 
stances; but on high, arid lands, exposed in the 
spring to the direct rays of the sun, its application is 
p sem and can never be productive of good results, 


A COUNTY FARMER. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


Remarks. — We should dissent from the remark 
that animal manure should be used as a top-dressing, 
and muck in compost applied to cultivated land. In 
no case should animal manure be applied as a top- 
dressing, alone, but it .should be composted with 
earth, and better for being composted with soil dif- 
ferent from that to which it is to be applied; with 
gravel, sand, or sandy loam, or common loam, for 
moist, heavy lands, or lands of clay, mud, muck, 
peat, &c.; and with mud, muck, peat, clay, or clayey 
loam, for gravelly or sandy soils, or any high lands 
that are rather dry. 

If animal manure is applied alone, as a top-dress- 
ing, much of it will be wasted by evaporation; but 
if applied to tilled lands, it may be saved by plough- 
ing in immediately, and by harrowing, it will form a 
compost with the soil. — Ep, N. E, Farmer. > 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR AT ALBANY. 

We have delayed publishing any thing concerning 
this great exhibition, with a view of presenting to our 
readers a particular account from some correct ob- 
server. We copy from the Albany Cultivator. 


The Tenth Annual Show and Fair of the New 
York State Agricultural Society was held near this 
city, according to appointment, during the 3d, 4th, 
5th, and 6th days of last month. It was another 
grand gathering of the leading farmers, or, perhaps 
we might with more propriety say, the leading citi- 
zens of the Empire State, with multitudes of our 
brethren from other states, and the adjoining British 
provinces. The number of visitors was greater than 
at a previous exhibition. This is sufficiently 
proved by the receipts for admission, which reached 
$10,465 61. The greatest amount received in any 
previous year was $8,144 55, taken at Syracuse in 
1849. A heavy rain occurred on the day and night 
preceding the opening of the exhibition, and another 
on Thursday night following, which doubtless pre- 
vented the attendance of some who would otherwise 
have been present, The rains completely saturated 
the ground with water, which occasioned some in- 
convenience; but as an offset to this, they prevented 
the rising of dust, which, if continued dry weather 
had prevailed, would have been a great annoyance. 

Much credit is due the various railroad companies 
in this state for the facilities they afforded the public 
in attending the fair. They all gave half-price tickets 
during the week, and carried stock and articles in- 
tended for competition gratis. This is a liberal plan, 
which we believe gave entire satisfaction, and it has, 
also, well rewarded the owners of the roads. We are 
sorry to say that the directors of the road between 
this city and Boston but partially adopted this plan. 
Had they pursued the same course as the New York 
roads, the number of visitors from the east would 
have been greatly increased, and the road would have 
made, in the aggregate, a much greater amount of 
money. We presume this latter fact will not in 
future be overlooked by men who have the general 
reputation of shrewdness. 

Considered in reference to itself, and as a whole, 
this exhibition may be said to have fully equalled 
any former one. it in some of the departments, a 
deficiency existed, it was amply made up by the 
fulness and richness of others. ‘The whole number 
of entries was greater than on any former occasion. 
The number for horses was two hundred and cighty- 
six, cattle four hundred and seventy-five, sheep five 
hundred and sixty-seven. The horses and most of 
the cattle were stationed in sheds provided for them. 
This shelter was necessary to protect them from the 
hot sun, to which they must have been otherwise 
exposed. But in regard to the appearance of the 
show, it had an unfavorable effect, as it completely 
withdrew from observation most of the animals which 
usually constitute so prominent and attractive a 
feature in displays of this kind. 

The occasion has been, ‘generally, one of high 
gratification ; it has afforded the means of obtuining 
much valuable information, not attainable in any 
other way, in regard to the various objects brought 
together ; and the vast assemblage collected and dis- 
persed without the occurrence of any accident to 
lessen their enjoyment. 

The people are beginning to look upon these ex- 
hibitions in their proper light. On the part of com- 
petitors, the principal benefit is not the taking of 
prizes; it is the opportunity of bringing their ani- 
mals or articles prominently to the notice of thou- 

sands of persons to whom they would otherwise 
never be known. ‘The objects are not only seen, but 
they are compared, and by comparison, their relative 








defects or excellences are made apparent. It is in 
this way, only, that correct knowledge can be ob- 
tained. A farmer, who breeds any kind of live stock, 
can form no safe opinion of its actual value, without 
comparing it with other stock of the same breed. 
So, too, of the mechanic, in reference to his various 
productions; and in every branch of industry, im- 
provement can only be estimated by comparison. 

Nor is the advantage of comparison of less con- 
sequence to purchasers than producers. In procuring 
a horse, a cow, a yoke of oxen, or a plough, or other 
implement or article, it is, of course, desired that it 
should possess the properties which would fit it most 
perfectly for the purpose to which it is to be applied ; 
and by having side by side the various descriptions, 
a discriminating eye is able to select the best, with 
almost infallible certainty. These advantages are 
distinct and independent of the awards of premiums. 
The people, so far as they have the opportunity of 
seeing for themselves, generally form their own opin- 
ions, and are but little influenced by the decisions of 
others. 

Horses. — The display of horses was hardly equal, 
in respect to quality, to the shows of the two pre- 
ceding years; yet there were noble specimens in the 
different classes. In blood-horses there was but lit- 
tle competition. Among those on the ground, we 
noticed the celebrated “ Trustee,” the sire of the 
famous running mare “ Fashion.” Though bearing 
evident marks of age, he still shows some excellent 
points. His head and eye have the striking linea- 
ments and expression so justly admired in the Ara- 
bian horse; his limbs are clean and sinewy ; the fore 
leg, in particular, is remarkable for the length of 
arm, and for the width and shortness of the shank. 
‘** Leopard,’ an imported horse, owned by O. K. 
Lapham, of Keeseville, is an animal of much nerve 
and fire; rather tall, and somewhat light in the 
fore hand for hard work and endurance, but not too 
much so for a racer. ‘Consternation,” now owned 
by Mr. Burnet, of Syracuse, has heretofore received 
the first premium in this class, and is a horse of well- 
deserved reputation. “Young Alexander,’ owned 
by Mr. Ireland, has also received the first premium 
as a blood-horse, and attracted here, as on former 
occasions, much attention. 

In the class of “all work,” we noticed the well- 
known “ Morse’s Gray.” Several of his progeny 
were also on the ground, which did credit to the 
sire. The young horses by the celebrated Vermont 
*‘ Black-Hawk,” shown by Messrs. Felton, of Ticon- 
deroga, Breed, of Crown Point, and Bigelow, of 
Bridport, Vt., were animals of fine appearance and 
good action. 

Among “draught horses ” was a stallion owned by 
Joel Young, of New Scotland, got by the imported 
horse * Sampson,” and another owned by William A. 
Keese, of Keeseville, by the same sire, both of which 
were good specimens of this class of horses, as was 
also a five-year-old mare of the same stock, weighing 
fourteen hundred pounds, exhibited by E. Corning, 
Jr., of Albany. 

There were several pairs of handsome matched 
horses. Those of Mr. Plumb, of this city, and Mr. 
Faxton, of Utica, were much admired. 

Among the young horse stock deserving particular 
notice, was a pair of yearling geldings, owned by 
William B. Seymour, of Clinton, Oneida county. 

Cattle. —There was a greater number of cattle 
exhibited, than for several previous years. The fat 
cattle were not as numerous as at Syracuse, and the 
Devons were not out in so great numbers. There 
was more competition in Short-horns, and they were 
in general of better quality than they have been for 
several previous years. ‘The most extensive exhib- 
itors of Short-horns were Messrs. Vail, of Troy, 
Sherwood, of Auburn, Rotch, of Butternuts, Hill- 
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house, of Watervliet, and Chapman, of Clockville. 
There were other competitors, who showed in. less 
numbers. Col. Sherwood’s “Third Duke of Cam- 
bridge,” and several other animals shown by him, 
imported during the past and present season, are very 
superior specimens of Short-horns. The bulls of Mr. 
Thorpe, of Albany, Mr. Vail, of Troy, Mr. Chap- 
man, of Clockville, Mr. Lathrop, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Miller, of Canada, were animals of much merit, 
each of which had their respective advocates, Two 
young bulls, lately imported, shown by Lorillard 
Spencer, Esq., of Westchester county, were among 
the best animals in this class. They were of good 
size and form, and evidently of thrifty habit. There 
were many excellent cows. Among several, it must 
have been difficult for the committee to apportion the 
awards. The red cow of Mr. F. M. Rotch, two of 
Mr. Hillhouse’s cows, Mr. Vail’s “ Esterville 2d,” 
Col. Campbell’s, and one or two of Col. Sherwood’s, 
were all fine cows. 

The display of Herefords was smaller than last 
year—there being but fifteen of this breed on the 
ground. There were among them some first-rate 
animals. The four-year-old bull, shown by W. A. 
Keese, of Peru, was in all points a beautiful and 
good animal. Mr. E. Corning, Jr., of Albany, also 
exhibited a good bull and several cows, and some 
young stock. His cow “ Victoria” will compare 
favorably with almost any cow we have ever seen; 
and without intending any invidiousness, we think 
she was not excelled by any on the ground in respect 
to a combination of useful qualities, Mr. Keese’s 
** Matilda” is also a very valuable cow. In this 
class we missed the usual display by Mr. Sotham, 
of Black Rock. 

The Devons were not equal in numbers to the show 
of last year, but as to quality, were not inferior to 
any former show. Among the bulls we noticed 
“Major,” purchased at the Syracuse Fair of Mr. 
Gapper, of Canada, by R. H. Van Rensselaer, of 
Butternuts. This animal still maintains the appear- 
ance and qualities for which he has heretofore re- 
ceived much merited commendation. ‘ Bloomfield,’ 
shown by Mr. Hurlbut, Winchester, Connecticut, is 
a beautiful and valuable bull; and the bulls shown 
by Mr. Sanford, of Orwell, Vermont, and Mr. Cowles, 
of Farmington, Connecticut, were fine. Very fine 
cows and young stock were shown by E. P. Beck, of 


Sheldon, Wyoming county, H. N. Washburn, But-. 


ternuts, L. C. Collins, of Dutchess county, Mr. Hurl- 
but and Mr. Cowles, of Connecticut. Mr. Beck’s 
display was less in extent than usual, from his having 
lately sold a lot of fine animals to the governor of 
Wisconsin. 

The Ayrshires shown were chiefly from Mr. Pren- 
tice, of Albany, and Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, 
N. Among them were excellent stock for the 
dairy. A bull of a fine dairy tribe was shown by 
Mr. Woodford, of Avon, Connecticut. 

Mr. Colt exhibited a heifer and bull lately im- 
ported from Hungary. They are of good size for 
their age, and their skins possess good handling 
quality. Their form has nothing in particular to 
commend, though their limbs are good, and they are 
said to be fast walkers. Their color is iron-gray, and 
their gencral characteristics indicate that they are a 
very distinct and pure breed. 

Mr. Colt also exhibited an Alderney or Jersey 
cow, a most delicately-formed and deer-like animal — 
just such a cow as, with constant care as to shelter 
and feeding, would afford a large amount of cream 
and butter. ; 

The number of cattle shown as “ grades’ was 
much greater than we have seen at any former ex- 
hibition. They were chiefly cows and heifers, and 
among them were many of excellent quality. De- 
serving special notice was a cow, four years old, the 





produce of a Connecticut cow by the imported 
Short-horn bull “ Marius.” She was owned by Mr. 
Thomas Bell, of Morrisania, Westchester county. 
She appeared to combine with the most faultless 
symmetry nearly every point indicative of perfection 
in a dajry cow. Several fine heifers of the same stock 
were shown by Mr. Bell. The cows and heifers of 
John Townsend, of Albany, and those shown by 
Isaac Sheldon, of Auburn, were evidently valuable 
stock. 

The fat cattle comprised several fine animals. 
The four-year-olds shown by Mr. Wadsworth were 
decidedly the best of their age that we have ever 
seen. Indeed, we heard it remarked by experienced 
judges, that they exceeded in symmetry and light- 
ness of offal any cattle which had ever come to their 
notice. A four-year-old shown by Mr. Sheldon, of 
Sennett, was of fine form, and, with the advantage of 
another year, will be well developed. A fat Durham 
cow, owned by Ambrose Stevens, of New York, was 
remarkable for lightnéss of offal and weight in the 
most valuable parts. 

The working oxen made a good appearance. We 
saw none of them tried at a load, and cannot say 
whether or not they were subjected to a trial of this 
kind. Five yoke of fine cattle were shown by J. S. 
Wadsworth, and a team of ten yoke, sevéral of which 
were fine, from Kinderhook, by J. P. Beekman. 
There were many fine steers, of one, two, and three 
years old. We noticed, as very superior, both the 
two-year-olds and yearlings, shown by 8. A. Gilbert, 
of East Hamilton, and admirably broken and trained 
by S. A. Gilbert, 2d, a lad fifteen years old. The 
yearlings were calved the 5th of April, 1849, and 
weighed, at the time of the show, twenty-two hundred 
pounds. ‘They are of almost unexceptionable form.* 
They were a cross of the Short-horn and Devon, — 
the color being that of the latter. A very fine pair 
of two-year-old steers, a cross of Short-horn and 
Devon, were shown by B. Benedict, of Alexander, 
Genesee county. They were broken and trained, in 
the most perfect manner, by Jervis P. Benedict, 
fourteen years old. 

Sheep. — The show of sheep may be said to have 
been quite superior. The large Merinos, commonly 
known as the “Taintor stock,” were shown by 
Messrs. Bingham, of Vermont, F. M. Rotch, of But- 
ternuts, and L. €. Collins, of Dutchess county. 
Other Merinos were shown by Col. Sherwood, H. 
M. Dart, Harpersfield, R. E. Keese, Ausable, J. 
Hinds, J. 8. Pettibone, John Campbell, and George 
Campbell, all of Vermont. 

Of Saxons, a specimens were shown 
by C. B. Smith, Woolcottville, Connecticut, of the 
stock imported by Smith & Catlin, from Germany. 
We have, on a former occasion, expressed a favorable 
opinion of these sheep. This opinion is fully sup- 
ported, so far, and we think will continue to be, h 
the success of the stock in this country. S. H. 
Church, of Vernon, showed Saxons from his well- 
known flock. 

Of Long-Woolled —T the number of really 
well-bred ones was not large. Mr. Rathbun, of 
Otsego county, showed some good sheep. But the 
Leicesters, shown by Messrs. George and William 
Miller, of Markham, C. W., were the principal at- 
tractions in this department. Some of the ewes, 
shown by William Miller, were, in form, almost per- 
fect models of what a mutton sheep should be; and 
it is to be hoped, that our breeders of this class of 
sheep have derived some useful hints from the fine 
specimens which have been thus brought before 
them, 





* These and the two-year-olds shown. by Mr. Gilbert, and the 
three-year-olds of Mr. Muir, which received the first premitum, 
were sold to Hon. B, V. French, Braintree, Mass. 
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The South Downs made a very good show. They 
were chiefly from the flocks of Messrs. Sherwood, 
Rotch, McIntyre and Wakeman. There were good 
animals in each of these lots. The fat wethers of 
Col. Sherwood, and several cross-bred South Down 
and Cotswold wethers, shown by Mr. McIntyre, were 
capital specimens, and did not fail to attract the at- 
tention of those who know good mutton. 

Swine. — This department was not well filled. In 
numbers, it was less extensive than at any former 
show for several years, and we saw no animals of 
remarkable appearance. Some good pigs were shown 
by William Hurst, of this city, and by Winant 
Younghans and William Webb, of Darien. 

Poultry.— There was a much better display of 
poultry than at Syracuse, though it was hardly 
equal to the show at Buffalo. Much of the good 
appearance of this department was due to R. L. 
Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., who exhibited speci- 
mens of four kinds of geese, and several varieties of 
fowls. E. E. Platt, of this city, showed a collection 
of fowls, embracing several valuable breeds. Mr. P. 
had also a fine specimen of the curassow. Fine 
specimens of the Dorkings were shown by F- M. 
RKotch, of Butternuts, and very handsome specimens 
of the Spangled Hamburg or Bolton Gray fowl, by 
John Chadwick, of New Hartford. 

Some beautiful rabbits, very large, with pendent 
ears, were shown by R. H. Van Rensselaer and F. 
M. Rotch. 

Dairy Products. — There was a respectable show 
of these; but we were unable to take particular notes 
in this department, on account of the derangement 
occasioned by the tent, in which the articles were 
placed, having been blown down. 

The show of Farm Implements was large and at- 
tractive; but we think there was less competition, 
and for this reason less variety, than at Syracuse. 
Emery & Co., of Albany, filled a building of their 
own, one hundred by forty feet, besides occupying a 
much larger area in the open field. In front of their 
building was a fountain, which constantly sported 
its beautiful jets of water, and added much to the 
ornament and interest of the general exhibition. 
‘There were other extensive exhibiters of implements, 
as Messrs. Starbuck & Co., and Bosworth, Rich, & 
Co., Troy, Wheeler & Co., Albany, and Eddy & Co., 
Union Village. But we must reserve our notices of 


particular articles in this department till our next |: 


number, 

The “ Mechanics’ Hall” contained a great number 
of useful articles, under the head of machinery, of 
various kinds, stoves, and other contrivances for 
house-warming and culinary purposes. Considerable 
of the machinery was kept in operation, the power 
being derived from a steam engine put up for the 
purpose, by Messrs. Low & Co., of Albany. A 
power printing press was worked during the exhibi- 
tion, which explained the art of printing to thou- 
sands, by whom it was before a mystery. The pro- 
cess of printing on stone (lithography) was also here 
exemplified. 

The ** Manufacturers’ and Domestic Hall” presented 
a display, which, in variety, richness, and beauty, ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind we have before seen; 
but for want of room, we must defer particular 
notices till a future occasion. 

The Fruit and Floral Department was well filled. 
In regard to fruits, we believe the display was, with 
the exception of peaches, equal to that of any pre- 
vious year. It was the general expression that this 
department was better filled than at any exhibition 
since that at Poughkeepsie, in 1844. Among the 
principal exhibiters were Henry Vail, Troy; El- 
wanger & Barry, Rochester; R. L. Colt, Paterson, 
N. J.; Jonathan Battey, Keeseville; E. P. Prentice, 
Dr. H. Wendell, Isaac Denniston, Elisha Dorr, 





James Wilson, Dr. March, of Albany; L. Menand, 
Watervliet; Norman Briggs, Schaghticoke. Among 
the most attractive objects was a basket of fruits 
from Mr. Vail, tastefully ornamented and placed in 
@ conspicuous position, containing thirty-four va- 
rieties of apples, thirty-one of pears, ten of plums, 
eight of peaches, nine of grapes, and one Christiana 
melon. Mr. V. had also a box, containing a grape- 
vine,.on which were eight well-ripened and hand- 
some bunches of grapes. The splendid bunches of 
black Hamburg and other foreign grapes, from Mr. 
Colt, received much praise. The show of plums, from 
Mr. Denniston and others, was very fine. 

Of Vegetables, there was about the usual display. 
C. F. Crossman, Rochester, made a large contribution 
to this department. Specimens of blood-beets, shown 
by him, were unusually fine. 

The Address, by Prof. Amos Dean, was received 
with well-deserved approbation. His main subject 
was “ Agricultural Education, the training up of the 
young mind with special reference to the pursuits 
of Agriculture.” This subject was ably and thor- 
oughly discussed, and was shown to lie at the very 
foundation of improvement in this branch of in- 
dustry. In our next, we shall endeavor to give a 
more comprehensive view of Prof. D.’s highly valu- 
able remarks. ‘ 

Several distinguished gentlemen visited the show- 
grounds, among which were Ex-President Van Bu- 
ren, Gov. Fish, Gen. Wool, Com. Thomas Ap C. 
Jones, Hon. Mr. Ferguson, of Canada, G. P. R. 
James, Esqy., (the celebrated English literary writer, ) 
and a grandson of Gen. La Fayette, from France. 
Delegates were in attendance from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Agricultural Societies of 
Ohio, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and various 
county societies in other states. 


———_~——— 


COMPOST YARDS. 


Mr. Freas: In a modern work, published not 
long since, in Scotland, entitled the Book of Farm- 
ing, there is a drawing delineating the “ compost 
yard.” It is represented as an appendage, distinct 
from, yet appertaining to, the barn-yard, and contains 
a “‘tank,” or, as I should denominate it, a cistern, 
for the reception of the urine, or liquid matter gen- 
erated in the sties, cotes, cattle, horse, and sheep 
yards, and so positioned or located as to receive it 
through a system of pipes. Into this capacious and 
convenient reservoir is thrown, from time to time, 
muck, virgin earth, or bank soil, and on this is 
poured, occasionally, the urine of the cattle, soap- 
suds, and the rich wash from the manure heaps. In 
this way a large amount of these absorbent sub- 
stances are enriched, and rendered subservient to, 
and highly efficient in, the fertilization of the soil. 
If our farmers would but adopt this system —so 
economical in its details, and apparently so beneficial 
in its results, we should probably, in a short time, 
hear far less of scanty crops and impoverished fields. 
It is time for the American farmer to arouse, and by 
a vigorous effort shake off the lethargy which has so 
long bound him down to indigence and profitless toil 
on fields emasculated and unproductive. Light and 
intelligence are diffusing their rays over the rest of 
the world, while we are indolently reposing like the 
sluggard spoken of in Scripture. Let this not be. 
We have already too long neglected our best inter- 
ests ;,let us now arouse from our stupor, and no 
longer slumber. 

The Scotch are a singularly industrious and eco- 
nomical people; they turn every thing to the most 
profitable use, and the influence which Scotch enter- 
prise has operated in elevating the agricultural char- 
acter of England, and the rest of the civilized world, 
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is to her a source of greater honor than all the vic- 
tories and conquests of the latter, since the days of 
her feudal regime. The establishment of the High- 
land Society wrought wonders; and since then she 
has progressed rapidly, her course being ever onward, 
till her system is now the most perfect of any, and 
the efforts of her farmers, in every department of 
Geoponics, more successful, circumstances consid- 
ered, than those of any people on the face of the 
lobe. 

. Here, in this free country, where millions on mil- 
lions of virgin soil are to be had for a mere nominal 
equivalent; where the market is always open to the 
products of industry, and where, from our rapidly 
increasing population, every article produced from 
the soil by farm labor is certain to bring a remuner- 
ating price; and where from these, and other cog- 
nate and collateral causes, the young agriculturist is 
supplied with the most cheering inducements to per- 
severe in the bright pathway of improvement, — ag- 
riculture, both as a science and as an art, makes but 
a dilatory advance. It languishes from lack of pub- 
lic spirit — that esprit du corps which is so operative 
in the mind of the Scotch farmer, and which leads 
him to dread nothing more than the disgrace of being 
beaten or excelled. When shall we arise ? when shall 
we assume that rank among the nations we so emi- 
nently deserve ? AN OLD FARMER. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


a 


REASONS FOR KEEPING THE BEST 
BREEDS OF STOCK. 


Many reasons might be urged why farmers should 
keep only the best breeds of stock. While it is true 
that an abundance of food will apparently improve 
any breed, or at least hide their deformities, it is also 
true that the same food, fed to the same varieties of 
animals, though of different breeds, will contribute 
both to the beauty of the animal and interest of the 
owner. 

Early maturity, and a disposition to take on fat, 
are intimately connected with the shape of the ani- 
mal. But few persons have the perseverance and 
discrimination to make a Bakewell; yet scarcely a 
man can be found, who, if called upon to decide be- 
tween two animals of different organization, but will 
instinctively decide in favor of the round-barrelled, 
small-boned, deep-chested, in preference to the slab- 
sided, coarse-haired, rough-boned, narrow-chested 
animals; and yet, with our certain knowledge of these 
facts, how few are there amongst us who make a 
reasonable application of the knowledge they pos- 
sess! And if any one is found possessing a spirit of 
improvement, how often is it the case that he is beset 
with obstacles, and his efforts counteracted on every 
side! At all times, through the summer, may be seen 
herds of cattle, hogs, &c., rambling in every direc- 
tion, turned out by their owners to curse community, 
in their daily task of highway robbery and usurpa- 
tion. 

Suppose one of our citizens, at great cost, intro- 
duces a superior Durham bull. If he is permitted 
to pasture in fields adjoining the highway, to prevent 
evil associations is impossible; fences will be broken 
down; he is led off by these marauders, and how- 
ever docile by constitution he may be, these evil as- 
sociations will soon make him ungovernable. The 
owner is soon compelled to fit him for the shambles. 
In the Empire State, the case supposed may not 
apply, but in Ohio, this is no fancy sketch; and not- 
withstanding the public may be benefited by the in- 
troduction of the bull, in stamping his character or 
good points in his offspring, in the stock of the 
neighborhood, the owner's chagrin, disappointment, 





and loss of ‘money have been the result: But how 
can this be remedied? I answer, by disseminating 
the right kind of knowledge among the people. If 
every farmer could be induced to become a sub- 
scriber and a reader of the American Agriculturist, 
the American Farmer, the Plough, Loom, and Anvil, 
the Ohio Cultivator, or any one of these, how soon 
would the aspect of these things be changed! The 
slumbering faculties would be aroused, a spirit of 
emulation in husband. ~ in general, and an improve- 
ment in breeds of farn. stock in particular, would 
pave the way for the pxssage of a law prohibiting 
animals from running at large. And then, how 
quickly would our fields be dotted over with beau- 
tiful square-formed Durham cows! How soon would 
our long-nosed, razor-backed, slab-sided, alligator 
land-pikes, which some people call “hogs,” give 
place to the Chinese, or some other decent breed of 
swine ! 

The evils resulting to the community from bad 
breeds of hogs extend much further than is gen- 
erally supposed. Almost every person, at one time 
or another, has had ocular demonstration of the 
hard feelings, heart tearings, open quarrels, and ex- 
pensive lawsuits, engendered by the instrumentality 
of these trespassers, which husk our corn and dig 
our potatoes for nothing, and, like the prince of 
darkness, are always “roaming about, seeking what 
they may devour.” But these evils, great as they 
may be, are not to be compared to the deleterious 
effects they have upon mankind. Man is a physio- 
logical being, and his physiological existence de- 

nds upon certain important principles or laws. 

very one knows that man is an eating being. Did 
he cease to eat, he would soon cease to live. The 
food eaten is received into the stomach; this, in the 
process of digestion, is formed into chyle, and this, 
by the action of the oxygen of the atmosphere, in- 
haled by the lungs, is formed into blood; and from 
this blood are formed the bones, the sinews, the 
muscles, and tendons of the human frame. Conse- 
quently, whatever is eaten by man, and not thrown 
off as extraneous matter, becomes assimilated into 
the system, and becomes interwoven into the very 
texture and existence of man himself. Is it not, 
therefore, as clear as demonstration can make it, that 
if a man were fed exclusively, for a sufficieut length 
of time, on long-nosed alligators, or land-pikes, he 
would eventually, as far as animal physiology is con- 
cerned, become “ bone of their bone, and flesh of 
their flesh”? He would be all hog except the 
bristles. And when we consider the very intimate 
connection between mind and matter, is it not 
equally clear that this animal system, composed, in 
whole or in part, of swine, will have a powerful in- 
fluence in the formation of the character of the man? 
that the animal propensities will become stimulated, 
and will usurp the throne? And when reason is thus 
subjugated, the man is transformed, from being a 
good miember of civil society, to a complete Ishmael- 
ite, whose ‘hand will be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. I desire no better index to 
the general character of a neighbor for benevolence, 
peace, love, and good will, or their opposites, than 
the breed and appearance of the hogs reared and 
eaten by the people who reside there. And were I 
seeking a location, I would select some green spot in 
the desert of Sahara, rather than settle down among 
a people whose exclusive food was alligators or land- 
pikes. G. 
— American Agriculturist. 


———_@——. 
For the year ending in April last, nearly one hun- 


dred and twenty millions of pounds of beet-root 
sugar were manufactured in France. 
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MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 


We have lately seen several instances of this sys- 
tem, which should commend it to general adoption 
in all cases where there can be any hope of benefit 
from its use. The first was in an orchard consisting 
of nearly a thousand apple-trees, belonging to Mr. 
L. F. Allen, on Grand Island. This orchard had 
been planted four or five years, on a hard, clay soil, 
and during all the previous seasons had made little 
growth, nor scarcely borne an apple. Last spring, a 
large forkful of swamp-grass was spread around the 
trunk of each tree; and the consequence has been, 
constant dampness on the surface of the ground be- 
neath the hay, and a more vigorous growth than has 
ever before taken place, while almost every tree is 
covered with fruit. As the owner proposes giving usa 
full description of his orchards, and their treatment, 
we omit further notice of them for the present. 

Another friend practises mulching with salt hay, 
which is much better for this purpose than the pre- 
ceding. This contains an additional ingredient for 
attracting moisture in the salt combined with it. 
Many plants require shade and moisture, and when 
protected by this, will thrive and yield abundantly, 
which, if not thus protected, would be entirely un- 
productive. 

Another friend uses the shives (the fine, woody 
portions) of flax. By giving a thick covering of 
these to the ground around the trees, all the benefits 
of moisture are secured. There is a decided advan- 
tage in the use of this material, as it does not require 
to be raked off like hay and straw, on the approach 
of cold weather, to avoid harboring field mice or 
other vermin, which frequently commit great rav- 
ages among the trees during winter, when they have 
a hiding-place near. The cutting of the hay or 
straw in a cutting machine, would prepare it equally 
well for this purpose, as the shives of flax. Tan 
bark, or saw-dust, is also useful; but it is better 
to have the latter discolored, so as to approach a 
dark brown. This color facilitates the radiation of 
heat, and the consequent formation of dews, both of 
which circumstances largely augment production. — 
Am. Agriculturist. 


Remarks. — By mulching trees, they are placed in 
a condition similar to trees in the forest. They are 
protected from the scorching sun and parching 
drought; and they are kept nearer a state of equi- 
librium of temperature during the various changes 
from heat to cold, and the reverse; of course there 
will be a more uniform growth, and less liability to 
disease in trees, and imperfection in fruit. 

Tan should remain a few years after taken from 
the vat, until it is partially decomposed; or lime, 
ashes, or other alkaline substances should be mixed 
with the tan, to destroy the tannic acid, else.it may 
injure the trees which it is intended to protect. See 
articles in the last number, on the preparation of 
tan. — Ep. N. E. Farmer. 


———_—_———- 


ANIMALS IMITATING DEATH TO SAVE 
THEIR LIVES. 


During a visit to Cumberland, we found several 
hedgehogs in Inglewood Forest. One of these, in 
order to destroy it, we put in the pond. It swam 
about in a circular direction for some time, and 
reached the shore. After putting it into the water a 
second time, it remained motionless, and apparently 
dead, and we left it on the grass. During the night, 
however, it walked away. The spider will imitate 





death to save itself; and canaries have been taught 
by some showmen to look as if they were dead. The 
most curious case, however, is that of a fox, in the 
north. A farmer had discovered that they came 
along a beam in the night, to seize his poultry. He 
accordingly sawed the end of the beam nearly 
through, and, in the night, the fox fell into a place 
whence he could not escape. On going to him in 
the morning, the farmer found him stiff, and, as he 
thought, lifeless. Taking him out of the building, 
he threw him on the dunghill; but in a short time 
Renard opened his eyes, and seeing that all was safe 
and clear, galloped away to the mountains, showing 
more cunning than the man who had entrapped 
him. — Pres. Johnson. 


Sn 


FALL MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


The months of October and November are the 
season when the state of the apiary will require partieu- 
lar attention. The hives should be examined, and 
those not containing honey enough for its occupants 
to sustain them during the winter must be fed. An 
ordinary swarm of family bees will consume from 
fifteen to twenty pounds of honey, from October to 
May. If the winter be very mild, more than this 
quantity will be required; but not in an ordinary 
season. The apiarian should be able, from practice, 
to know at once, on raising his hives, whether the 
above quantity exists in them, or not. Hives that 
have been occupied several years, will be as heavy 
without honey, as others that have been used but 
one season, with from five to ten pounds; therefore 
an allowance must be made for the weight of old 
combs and bee-bread. — Miner. 


a 


WOOL-GROWING AT THE SOUTH. 


We have before us some very fine samples of wool, 
received from Mr. Davison, of Culpeper county, 
Virginia. It is surprising that so little attention is 
paid to this subject, throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Southern States. It does seem to us 
that there is no region under the sun where wool can 
be raised so cheaply as there. They have the climate 
and a vast amount of pasturage that is now lying idle. 
There is no stock a farmer can breed that will com- 
pare with sheep for profit. The fleece comes annu- 
ally, and the carcass is always valuable. Fora warm 
climate, mutton is the most healthful meat, as well 
as the cheapest. Why don’t the planters go more 
into the business? We have often asked the ques- 
tion, but get, as yet, no answer. - 

On a great many plantations, it does seem to us 
that there would be no difficulty in inducing the 
negroes to give up their dogs, and: keep a sheep or 
two in their place: a small premium for the fleece 
or the lambs would soon make the sheep a part of 
the household. It has been urged that the blacks 
will not make good shepherds. We do not believe 
any such thing. We think they would make the 
very best, with a little instruction; and the older 
people, who could not work hard in the field, would 
do well with the sheep in their summer rambles.— The 
Wool-Grower. 

_— 


ENORMOUS WHEAT CROP. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Daily Tribune, 
writing from Romeo, Michigan, states that Ira Phil- 
lips, of Bruce, Macomb county, last week harvested 
and threshed, from two acres of ground, one hundred 
and twenty-four bushels of wheat. The wheat crop 
of Macomb county, and indeed of all Michigan, will 
be unprecedently large. 
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APPLE-PARING MACHINE. 


Those who have used these michines are aware 
that they make a great saving of labor. The one 
represented above has peculiar advantages, and those 
who have used it say that it will pare three or four 
bushels in an hour — a great saving on the slow pro- 
cess of paring with a common knife. 

This machine is geared so as to expedite the opera- 
tion by rapid revolutions of the fruit, and the work 
is done with great despatch. The knife is moved 
round the fruit by machinery, and when it is peeled, 
it is thrown off instantly by a spring in the machine, 
and the knife returns to its former place, ready to 
begin upon another apple. These ingenious contri- 
vances require less labor and skill in the operator, and 
enable him to work with greater expedition. These 
machines have forks of thin, elastic prongs, adapted 
to paring peaches. The price is moderate. 


———@~———. 


THE POULTRY SHOW, 


Held last week in the hall over the Fitchburg Rail- 
road depot, was a grand exhibition, both in extent 
and variety ; and as to the general appearance of the 
fowls and birds, it was all that could be expected at 
this season of the year, when the old fowls are 
moulting, and many of the young ones are not fully 
grown, or well fledged. 

This was by far the largest show of the feathered 
race ever made in this country; and in variety it 
has never been excelled, for there were not only 
almost every breed, but a large number of varieties, 
crosses, mixtures, mongrels, &c. The weather was 
generally fine during the show, and a very large 
number of visitors had the gratification of seeing it. 
We may give some particulars in another number. 


—_—_»—— 


FALL MANAGEMENT OF ASPARAGUS. 

A subscriber requests a few hints on this subject, 
and inquires whether the stalks should be cut away 
in the fall. When the plants are dead, the stalks 
should be cut and removed, and they may be used 
as litter for hogs, or otherwise converted into manure. 





It is better to cut off the stalks a little above the sur- 
face; then the remains of the stalk may be removed 
more conveniently in the spring, than when it is cut 
just below the surface, as the but is then out of 
sight. ‘These old buts of the stalks should be re- 
moved early in spring, that they may not obstruct 
the tender shoot. 

If the roots of the asparagus have been set low, 
in a trench, shallow ploughing, in the fall, will be a 
good mode of culture, for the purpose of destroying 
the weeds, pulverizing the soil, &c. If the roots 
have not been set sufficiently low to admit of plough- 
ing, the harrow may be used to advantage. If there 
is a lack of richness in the soil, apply manure before 
ploughing or harrowing. 


—— 


HATCHING CHICKENS. 


An American, named Williams, near Champigny, 
France, has an establishment for the artificial incu- 
bation of eggs. He has been very successful, follow- 
ing, as near as possible, the means adopted by the 
mother hen, in the application of the artificial heat. 
As in her case, he applies the heat from above, and 
following her instinct as his guide, he frequently re- 
moves the heat, leaving the eggs free to imbibe the 
necessary amount of oxygen. So far, his success has 
been complete. He finds ready sale for all his 
broods, which are sent to market when twenty days 
old. His furnaces are kept constantly at work to 
furnish poulets for the Paris markets. — Paris paper. 


a 


The Granite Farmer, speaking of the potato rot, 
says, “In one field, of which a friend spoke, the 
rot of the tubers was so entire that the stench arising 
from the ground almost forbade any one’s crossing the 
field.” 


_—~—_ 


In Norway, it is estimated that the number of 
persons who are preparing to emigrate to America 
amounts to twenty thousand; being two per cent. 
of the entire population of the kingdom. From 
the commune of Loelag alone, which contains five 
thousand one hundred and ninety-five inhabitants, 
six hundred and sixty-three individuals are about to 
embark for New York. 
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Tue Fars or Nations DEPENDENT ON MoTHERs. — 
The destiny of a nation is shaped by its character; 
and that character, the aggregate character of all its 
individual citizens, will ever be found to be moulded 
chiefly by maternal hands. Each mother may seem 
to do very little towards such a result ; but the mil- 
lions of mothers in a whole country must, with in- 
evitable certainty, leave their own impress upon its 
general character and destiny. 

I remember hearing, more than ten years ago, an 
anecdote quite in point, which strongly impressed 
this truth on my mind. We all know too well the 
comparatively ill success of the republics at the south 
of us. From one of these republics in the northern 
part of South America, a gentleman of high social 
and political standing there, a sagacious statesman, 
and a thoughtful, anxious patriot, who mourned over 
the bad results of the experiment made by his own 
country in the work of self-government, came to 
ours, for the purpose of leisurely examining -our in- 
stitutions, and of ascertaining, if possible, the true 
secret of their success, and of our great national 
prosperity. 

My informant reported to me the result of this 
gentleman’s observations in two cases. He attended 
one of our military musters, and on witnessing the 
general spirit of the scene as indicative of a popular 
passion for arms, and especially the eager, enthusias- 
tic interest of the young in the passing pageantry, 
he turned to his companion, and very emphatically 
said, “ That, sir, will ruin you. It is the passion of 
the people for war, and their reliance on the sword 
to carry their points, which has been our bane and 
tuin in South America; and, unless you check it in 
season, it will prove your ruin too.” He knew not 
the counteracting influences silently at work through 
the land; but he soon had an opportunity to catch a 
passing glimpse of them. 

This accomplished stranger, a Roman Catholic, 
visited New Haven, Ct., and was present at an even- 
ing party, where were gathered the élite, gentlemen 
and ladies, of that well-known centre of learning and 
social refinement. There was nothing in the appear- 
ance of the men to excite surprise, or special atten- 
tion, for he had seen others of similar accomplish- 

.ments; but the character of the women, the position 
they held in society, and the influence they were so 
obviously qualified and permitted to exert, struck 
him with such admiration and delight, that on re- 
tiring from the scene, he exclaimed, “ I’ve found it 
now. I have ascertained the secret of your success 
in self-government, prosperity, and greatness as a 
republic. You owe it to your women. I never saw 
the like before. Such mothers must, and no others 
can, make a nation like yours. Give us, in South 
America, such women for mothers, and we should, 
ere long, follow hard after you in the race of national 
prosperity and happiness.” 

Well did Napoleon say to Madame de Staél, 
“France wants mothers.” Yes, every land, the 
whole world, “wants mothers;” mothers of the 
right character and influence. Liberty, religion, 
almost every thing for time and eternity, depend, 
under God, very much on what they are, and what 
they do. Our world can be neither redeemed, nor 
reformed, nor saved from ruin, without mothers, good 
mothers ; and every improvement in their character 
is one of the surest possible guarantees for the gen- 
eral improvement and welfare of our race, through 
all coming time. — Rev. George C. Beckwith. 


———— 


Sweet is the memory of departed worth. 





Hvusx Beps.— Now (the husking season) is the 
time to secure the best and most durable of under- 
beds. All the inner husks of the corn should be 
saved for this purpose. True, it takes a great many 
to make a bed; but when once the sack is filled, it is 
a bed for life, and is the lightest and softest thing of 
the kind that one could desire. The husks curl up 
as they dry, and never mat down afterward. More- 
over, no insects ever lodge in them, as vermin do in 
straw. They are perfectly clean, and, being of a 
strong and tough texture, they will not wear out for 
years. We regard a good husk bed as cheap at five 
dollars. A young married couple, to the end of life, 
live they ever so long, will have no occasion to fill a 
new under-bed if they once have their sacks filled 
with good, soft, well-dried corn husks. We had all 
of ours filled fifteen years ago, and they are this day 
“as good as new.” — Gospel Banner. 








Doutlh’s Department, 





Maxims To Guipe A Youne Man. — 

Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle. If your hands cannot be usefully 
employed, attend to the cultivation of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to all your engagements. 

Have no very intimate friends. ~ 

Keep your own secrets, if you have any. — 

When you speak to a person, look him in the face. 

Good company and good conversation are the very 
sinews of virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Never listen to loose and infidel conversation. 

You had better be poisoned in your blood than in 
your principles. 

Your character cannot be essentially injured except 
by your own acts. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be so 
virtuous that none will believe him. 

Always speak and act as in the presence of God. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 

Ever live, misfortune excepted, within your in- 
come. 

When you retire to bed, think over what you have 
been doing during the day. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Make not haste to be rich if you would prosper. 

Small and steady gains give competency with tran- 
quillity of mind. 

Never play at any kind of game. 

Avoid temptation, through fear that you may not 
withstand it. 

Earn your money before you spend it. 

Never run into debt, unless you see a way to get 
out again. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

Do not marry till you are able to support a wife. 

Never speak evil of any one. 

Be just before you are generous, 

Keep yourself innocent, if you would be happy. 

Save when you are young, to spend when you 
are old. 

Never think that which you do for religion is time 
or money misspent. 

Always go to meeting when you can. 

Read some portion of the Bible every day. 

Often think of death, and your accountability to 
God. 

Read over the above maxims at least once a week, 
(Saturday night.) P. &. 
— Gazette and Courier. 
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Health Department. 





Exercisz, Fresh Arr, &c. — Downing’s Horticul- 
turist expatiates on the advantage to our women of 
often seeking the air, and using abundant exercise, 
as the true means of preserving health, and impart- 
ing to beauty a more captivating freshness. An ex- 
cellent article thereon finishes thus : — 

‘A word or two more, and on what ought to be 
the most important argument to all. Exercise, fresh 
air, health — are they not almost synonymous? The 
exquisite bloom on the cheeks of American girls 
fades in the matron much sooner here than in Eng- 
land — not because of the softness of the English 
climate, as many suppose. It is because exercise, so 
necessary to the maintenance of health, is so little a 
matter of habit and education here, and so largely 
insisted upon in England ; and it is because exercise, 
when taken here at all, is too often as a matter of duty, 
and has no soul in it; while the English woman who 
takesa lively interest in her rural employment, in- 
hales new life in every day’s occupation, and plants 
perpetual roses on her cheeks, by the mere act of 
planting them in her garden.” 


—_——@———— 


For Sore Turoat.—A stocking, warm from the 
foot, bound on the neck at night, is good for sore 
throat. For a severe case, put warm roasted potatoes 
into the stocking; and after so warm an application 
and perspiration, as a consequence, avoid too much 
exposure of the neck the next day. 








Mechanics’ Department, Arts, &c. 





Tue Uses or Iron 1x Burmpines.—The uses of 
iron are only beginning to be appreciated. We per- 
ceive, by a late London paper, that it is quite a com- 
mon thing to receive orders from Australia for sets 
of iron houses. These are prepared and despatched 
with as much readiness as any other description of 
manufacture. In New York and Philadelphia, iron 
fronts are also beginning to appear. The experi- 
ments that have thus far been tried, in this new move- 
ment, have been quite successful. A correspondent 
of the New York Mirror thus speaks of the advan- 
tages of iron over brick, wood, or stone. The hints 
are worthy the attention of builders. 

First, as regards form and shape. Forms which 
stone could never be made to assume, varying from 
the lightest fairy structure to the most elaborate de- 
signs of the Grecian or Doric. 

Saving of space in foundation, discarding the cum- 
brous pile of stone, and substituting a firmer and 
more compact base. 

The capability of being speedily and easily erected, 
or of being taken down and removed without a loss 
of time or material. 

Protection against lightning — a philosophical cer- 
tainty. 

Security against fire. In addition to the iron pre- 
senting no “food for fire” naturally, in the formation 
of the parts of an iron building, it can be shown, 
that it can never be injured by contraction in the 
event of internal conflagration, or cracked by the 
sudden application of water, even were it brought to 
a white heat. 

Ver tilation — the nature of the material affording 
the b st method of securing the most perfect system 


Facilities for the transmission of sound —a desid- 
eratum in all churches or public buildings adapted 
for large audiences. 

Absence of vermin — avoidance of mildew, and 
absorption of dampness. 

For the application of paint —the best known ma- 
terial, affording a beauty of external finish, with a 
protection from the weather. 

Durability, strength, and firmness; in particular 
for factories employing steam and heavy machinery. 
Strengthening properties of iron for the constitu- 
tion, as a principle of health. 

External and internal ornamental finish, by the 
means of castings. 

Economy —'the slight effects of time or wear, the 
slight repairs necessary, and the ease and small ex- 
pense with which additions may be made. 

The repetition of form, through the medium of 
casting. A single design may be multiplied a thou- 
sand times, at the simple expense of the iron, saving 
time and manual labor. 

The peculiar adaptation of iron to the formation 
of circulinear and graceful lines, in contradistinc- 
tion to the rectangular and perpendicular. The se- 
vere rules which govern the Gothic or Grecian struc- 
tures, in the laying of the stones, can be departed 
from in every essential particular. 

In connection with this last-mentioned advantage, 


.| much might be said in regard to the adaptation of 


antique forms to the wants éf our commercial com- 
munity, and whether shapes more in keeping with 
the purposes intended would not be preferable to 
the Grecian temple or the other structures of the 
ancients, however beautiful they may appear at Rome 
or Athens, 

The foregoing are a few of the many advantages 
which iron affords over every other material in use 
for the construction of our dwellings, factories, ware- 
houses, or churches. The subject ought to be exam- 
ined into and treated by men of science; and the 
public, in these days of burning down and buildin 
up, should give their careful attention to a materia 
which carries with it the three great essentials of 
house-building, — a saving of time, labor, and expense. 





FAILURE OF THE PEACH CROP. 


If the disease which has attacked the peach in this 
region is to prevail, it will effect a great revolution in 
our prospects relative to that delicious fruit. It has 
shown itself more or less for four or five years past, 
but never to the extent it has this season. 

It has been assigned to various causes; but, from 
close and constant observation, we are satisfied that 
atmospheric influence is the sole cause, and probably 
from a sudden decrease of temperature, in some way 
connected with its electrical state. 

By a failure of the vessels in the petiole, or stem 
of the leaf, to return the sap sent up, an increased 
growth is produced of the fleshy, pulpy covering of 
the leaf— it increases, thickens, bends, and curls — 
becomes mildewed, and falls off, leaving the tree no 
lungs to breathe and carry on elimination ; and when 
there are no dormant buds ready to reproduce leaves, 
the limbs gum.and die, the fruit almost entirely 
fails with the fall of the leaf, and the crop is lost. 

There is quite a difference in the degree in which 
different varieties are affected. Crawford’s Early 
Yellow stands the disease better than any other va- 
riety cultivated in this region—the Early Purple, 
an early and mildewing kind, next — and some of 
the late clings, and those uncultivated, resisted the 
disease, while many other highly-esteemed varieties 
were left entirely naked. 





of veutilation. 


If this affliction is to prevail, the Early Crawford, 
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a large and very showy peach, though not of the 
most choice and tasty kind, will become a very im- 
portant article to cultivate. 

Others undoubtedly possess the same powers of 
resistance to the predisposing cause; and the observ- 
ing and noticing those varieties will become ex- 
tremely important in peach-growing districts. 

This disease — if disease it may be called — has not 
extended to the Jersey and Delaware orchards; for 
peaches are said to be so plenty in New York and 
other seaboard towns, as not to bring the price of 
cartage from the country to the city. 

Plums are almost a total failure, from the extreme 
east to the west, in this latitude; and we predict a 
great crop next year, so far as the ravages of the cur- 
culio will affect it, as they have not been able to 
propagate their species, from the want of the proper 
nidus for their eggs. — Rural New- Yorker. 


Remanxs. — The above article, referring to West- 
ern New York, shows very clearly that salt spray is 
not a cause of the curl on the peach; yet trees may 
be more liable to injury from being near the sea, or 
large bodies of fresh water, as from them storms may 
be more frequent and severe. It appears that the 
Early Crawford peach escaped the curl in New York, 
as well as in this region, which confirms our views 
as to its being hardy against this affection. — Ep. 


—_@—— 


FRESH AIR. 


Man acts strangely. Although a current of fresh 
air is the very life of his lungs, he seems inde- 
fatigable in the exercise of his inventive powers to 
deprive himself of this heavenly blessing. Thus he 
carefully closes every cranny of his bed-chamber 
against its entrance, and he prefers that his lungs 
should receive the mixed effluvium from his cellar 
and larder, and from a patent little modern aquarius 
in lieu of it. Why should man be so terrified at the 
admission of the night air into any of his apart- 
ments? It is nature’s overflowing current, and 


never carries the destroying angel with it. See how 


soundly the delicate wren and the tender little robin 
sleep under its full and immediate influence; and 
how fresh, and vigorous, and joyous they rise amid 
the surrounding dewdrops of the morning. Al- 
though exposed all night long to the air of heaven, 
their lungs are never out of order; and this we know 
by the daily repetition of their song. Look at the 
newly-born bear, without any nest to goto, It lives 
and thrives, and becomes strong and playful, under 
the unmitigated inclemency of the falling dews of 
the night. I have here a fine male turkey, full eight 
years old, and he has not passed a single night in 
shelter. He roosts in a cherry-tree, and is always 
in the primest health the year throughout. Three 
dunghill fowls, preferring this cherry-tree to the 
warm perches in the hen-house, took up their airy 
quarters with him early in October, and have never 
since gone to any other roosting-place, 

The cow and the horse sleep safely on the cold, 
damp ground, and the roebuck lies down to rest in 
the heather, on the dewy mountain top. I myself 
can sleep all night long, bareheaded, under the full 
moon's watery beam, without any fear of danger, 
and pass the day in wet shoes, without catching cold. 
Coughs and colds are generally caught in the transi- 
tion from an overheated room to a cold apartment ; 
but there would be no danger in this movement if 
ventilation were attended to—a precaution little 
thought of now-a-days. —Watterton’s Essays on Nat- 
ural History. 





RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


What the farmer requires in erecting a domicile 
which shall be the home of his future years, the 
homestead around whose altar his affections shall 
cling, and where he can retire after the busy, bus- 
tling scenes of the world shall have been succeeded 
by the calm, holy tranquillity of quiet eve, are, — 

First. Cheapness. Many opinions are entertained 
by different architects as to which mode is cheap- 
est. Some prefer frame houses, while others are 
equally in favor of plank buildings, which require 
less work to frame; others differ as to the form of 
building. While some prefer the winged story-and- 
a-half cottage style, others show their preference in 
building houses small on the ground, and of greater 
height, say two or three stories ; others are equally 
in love with the “ octagon” form of building. How 
much each of these forms deserves to be copied, we 
proceed now to consider. 

The winged form of building is perhaps the most 
in vogue at present, and perhaps no form can be 
less deserving of imitation at the same time. Al- 
though to eyes which profess to be tasty in this respect 
the winged form may appear beautiful and conve- 
nient, yet, upon consideration, no form appears more 
absurd, or more at variance with the common law of 
nature. Winged houses indeed look better than 
winged apples or pumpkins probably would; yet 
when we consider that the form which will contain 
the most roam, at the same time that it occupies the 
least outside space, is better in this respect, we must 
acknowledge that square houses are preferable to 
winged ones, and, on the same principle, that octa- 
gons are preferable tosquares. Mathematics teaches 
us that a spherical surface encloses more than any 
other shape in proportion, and every-day experience 
likewise teaches us that this is one great end secured 
by nature in the rounding shapes of fruits, grains, &c. 

Second. Durability is another great object to be 
desired. Now, the form which will best withstand 
the storms and tempests of winter, and best ward off 
the merciless peltings of our northern rains, is the 
most durable, as it will prevent houses from going 
into premature decay. Here nature again is our 
monitor, and teaches us that the spherical form ex- 
ceeds every other for warding off the extremes of 
boisterous weather. 

Third. Convenience. Too many of our farmers, 
in building, set aside their own better judgment, and 
listen to the advice of self-interested architects, whose 
main object in recommending such and such plans ié 
to replenish their own purses at the expense of their 
employers. Now, in presenting this hasty sketch to 
the public, we do it with the desire of obtaining 
information on the subject of building. Should any 
of your correspondents or readers feel a desire to en- 
lighten me on the subject, the information will be 
thankfully received. They cannot fail to perceive 
that I incline favorably to the octagon form; and 
now, whe knows any thing in regard to it? Let some 
one speak (through the medium of the newspaper) 
who has tried the plan, and tell us how he likes it; 
its cheapness, durability, convenience, &c. 

MERRITT. 
— Dollar Newspaper. 


—_———~———— 


STRENGTH OF WIRE. 


As the subject of wire fences is now receiving con- 
siderable attention, and as inquiry has been made in 
regard to the strength of different kinds of wire, we 
give the following table, from an essay which lately 
received a prize from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. It shows the number of pounds 





each of the sizes of various kinds sustained before 
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breaking. The lengths tested were ten feet. The 
wire called “common” was the ordinary wire of 
commerce, and is said to be made mostly from the 
coarser sorts of iron. The “prepared” wire is made 
from a finer description of iron, is more carefully 
manufactured, and is superior in quality to the 
former. ‘ Charcoal” wire is considered the best and 
strongest of any of the qualities made. It is drawn 
from iron which is worked chiefly by wood charcoal. 
The * annealed” wire is considered “ the very worst 
that can be put into a fence. From its being soft, it 
is readily stretched by any weight or pressure that 
may be brought to bear against it; and, as a conse- 
quence, is thrown from one side to the other, as 
stock may happen to touch it.” It is said also to 
oxidize or rust more easily than any other kinds. 


Common Wire. 


Without perceptibly 


No. 8 broke with 590 lbs. 
“ 6 “ “ 844 “ 1 
“a: @ “ 1269 « stretching. 
Annealed. Wire. 
No. 8 broke with 605 lbs. —stretched about 44 inch. 
“ 6 ty “ 832 CO: aie 6 “ 3 “ 
“4 “ “ 1282 « — “ es. 3 “ 


Prepared Wire. 
No. 8 broke with 955 lbs. — stretched about 1 inch. 


“ 6 “ “ 1380 « — “ “ “ 
“4 “ “ 2163. « — “ “ } “ 
Charcoal Wire. 

No, : broke with pod Ibs. Stretched al the 
ou“ « 9656 « § Same as prepared wire. 


— Aibany Cultivator. 


a weeeeaen 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture has been aptly styled “the nursing 
mother of all the arts.” It is the basis, the soul of 
our national prosperity. Commerce and manufac- 
tures conduce, in a great measure, to wealth; but the 
cultivation of the soil ever has been, and ever will 
continue to be, the fountain-head of all the streams 
of a country’s resources, 

There can be no strength in a state, and no moral 
health among the ple, when the tillage of the 
land is neglected. e can date the decay of power 
and virtue of many nations from the decline of their 
agricultural industry. In Rome, for instance, when 
the wise policy of fostering agriculture was pursued, 
a healthful spirit pervaded the whole state. Then 
the laws were impartially administered, and justice 
done to all. Then labor was accounted honorable, 
and statesmen, and generals, and philosophers cul- 
tivated their farms with their own hands. It was 
then that from among the tillers of the soil arose a 
Regulus, a Cincinnatus, and an invincible soldiery. 
It was then that the “ seven-hilled city” breathed 
defiance to her enemies, and caused nation after na- 
tion to yield to the fesistless power of her legions, 
until the Roman eagle waved over the known world. 
But when largesses of corn were bestowed upon an 
idle populace, when agriculture was neglected, and 
war laid waste the fertile fields of Italy, then Roman 
virtue and Roman vigor fled. Soon intrigue, vice, 
and venality took firm hold in the state, until finally 
the “pale mother of empires” was abandoned to her 
enemies, and the palaces of the Cesars echoed the 
tread of the victorious barbarian. History abounds 
in examples illustrative of the important fact, that 
the enduring greatness of a nation is majnly founded 
upon its agriculture, and rulers will do well to in- 





crease the prosperity of those who swing the scythe 
and hold the plough. 

That country which does not possess within itself 
the means of affording subsistence to its own inhab- 
itants, is, if we may trust the voice of experience, 
destined to sink to early ruin. National power based 
upon commerce alone, unsupported by a flourishing 
industry, which ministers to human wants and grat- 
ifications, must fall to the ground. Merely commer- 
cial states, dependent upon contingencies for their 
very life-blood, and imbued with that spirit of spec- 
ulation which tends to enervate the body and corrupt 
the mind, contain within their own bosoms the pe 
of dissolution. Phcenica, Carthage, Genoa, Venice, 
and Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, all bear witness to this fact. There is much 
truth in these verses of Goldsmith : — 


‘* Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time dety, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 


To her unsurpassed agriculture England is most 
indebted for her support in the midst of those tre- 
mendous pressures which so often have threatened 
to crush her, It is the unparalleled cultivation of 
her soil that has enabled the British people, placed 
upon a rock-bound island, to excel the world in every 
article of fabric, to maintain an unrivalled navy, and 
plant their power in every quarter of the globe. 
Firm are the foundations of the strength of that na- 
tion, which in time of peace is nourished from the 
resources of its own industry, and in war can rely 
upon the strong arms and undaunted hearts of its 
yeomanry, to sustain its rights in the din of strife or 
in the roar of battle! 

Upon agriculture, in addition to the necessaries 
and common comforts of life, depends the success of* 
every other employment. It is agriculture that 
builds up our crowded cities, covers our fields with 
yellow grain, and diffuses life and vigor throughout 
the land. It is agriculture that supports our gigan- 
tic manufactories, ringing from their basement to 
their attic with the music of free labor, and causes 
our ten thousand ships to dance upon every rolling 
billow, and spread their sails to every propitious 
gale. Says Lord Erskine, in his political romance 
called Armata, “ You might as well hope to see the 
human body in active motion when palsy had 
reached the heart, or a tree flourishing after its roots 
were decayed, as expect to see manufactures, or arts, 
or industry of any description, progressive, when 
agriculture has declined.” Paralyze it, and you 
weaken the pulse of enterprise, stiffen the fingers of 
machinery, and clip the wings of commerce. De- 
stroy it, and you bury in one common grave national 
power and individual prosperity. — Martin's Address 
in Sinonian Society, Yale College. 


_— 


DURABILITY AND DECAY OF PLANK 
ROADS. 


A plank road may require a removal, either because 
it has worn out at top by the travel upon it, or be- 
cause it has been destroyed at the bottom by rot. 
But if the road has travel enough to make it profit- 
able to its builders, it will wear out first, and if it 
does, it will have earned abundantly enough to re- 
place it twice over, as we shall see presently. The 
liability to decay is therefore a secondary considera- 
tion on roads of importance. As to natural decay, 
no hemlock road has been in use long enough to de- 
termine how long the plank can be preserved from 
rot. Seven years is perhaps a fair average. Differ- 
ent species of hemlock vary greatly, and upland 
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timber is always more durable than from low and 
wet localities. The pine roads in Canada generally 
last about eight years, varying from seven to twelve. 
The original Toronto road was used chiefly by teams 
hauling steamboat wood, and at the end of six years 
began to break through in places, and, not being re- 
paired, was principally gone at the end of ten years. 
Having been poorly built, badly drained, not sanded, 
and no care bestowed upon it, indicates the minimum 
of durability. Oak plank cross-walks are in Detroit, 
the plank being laid flat on those of pine. It is be- 
lieved that oak plank, well laid, would last at least 
twelve to fifteen years. One set of sleepers will out- 
last two plankings. Several Canada roads have been 
relaid upon the old sleepers, thus much lessening the 
cost of renewal. 


——__——. 


VINEYARDS ABOUT CINCINNATI. 


Eprrors or THE Cincinnati Gazette: I was 
yeneiey at some of the vineyards on the Ohio, be- 
ow the city, and, among others, at the vineyard of 
Mr. Duhme, who, I understand, resides in the city. 
The location is a good one, with a favorable soil, and 
is, I believe, the largest vineyard in the state. It 
requires his personal attention. The grapes ripen 
badly, and a large portion of them cannot ripen 
at all. 

In some parts of Europe, where their summers are 
cool, they find it necessary to shorten the leading 
branches intended to produce the next year’s crop, 
and thin out the leaves, and head in the short 
branches, and fully expose the fruit to the sun and 
air, to insure its ripening. This method, in our hot 
climate, is often highly injurious to the plant, and 
destructive to the fruit. If the heading in of the 
leading shoots be done early in the season, the fruit 
buds of the following year are thrown out. As an 
experiment, I one year, by successive heading, had 
the fruit of four successive years on the plant at the 
same time, and, the fall being favorable, the second 
crop ripened its fruit. Where the fruit branches are 
frequently topped, and the wood becomes ripe, the 
sap ceases to flow, and the fruit cannot ripen. This 
is the case at the vineyard of Mr. Duhme. In our 
hot climate, no more lateral branches should be taken 
from the main shoots intended for next year’s fruit 
than to give them the necessary length. The fruit 
branches should be topped when in blossom, beyond 
the second eye from the last blossom, and after that, 
allowed to grow without topping. In our climate, to 
ripen the fruit, a portion of shade is necessary; for 
where there is growing young wood, there is, of 
course, a full flow of sap to the fruit, without which 
it shrivels and drops off. 

This day I visited a German settlement on the 
Ohio, commencing about twelve miles above the city, 
and extending about four miles. The hill commences 
close to the river, and rises gradually; the usual 
bottom land being on the opposite side of the river. 
The soil is porous, and well calculated, in my opinion, 
for the cultivation of the grape; and nearly the whole 
of the four miles is occupied by vineyards, and there 
are also some on the top of the hill. Two of the 
vineyards belong to Englishmen; the owners of all 
the others are Germans. 

Most of the vineyards in this vicinity have suffered 
severely from the rot; and some vine-dressers, ex- 
pecting, in the early part of the season, to make from 
two thousand to four thousand gallons of wine, will 
not make one hundred. Yet their vineyards are on 
the sides and tops of the hills, fully exposed to the 
sun and air. But the subsoil is a stiff clay, reten- 
tive of moisture. ‘These localities will, I fear, be 
always subject to rot, and yet the vineyards will be 
found more profitable than any other crop. To per- 





sons having a porous soil, I would recommend the 
cultivation of the Herbemont grape. It is a fine 
grape, both for the table and for wine, and perfectly 
hardy. It makes wine of superior quality, similar to 
the Spanish Manzanilla, or Mansinzlla, as it is gen- 
erally pronounced. This grape has a soft pulp, and 
resembles the best foreign table grapes. Lick Run, 
in our immediate vicinity, will make one of the most 
beautiful rural spots in the world. It will soon be a 
continuous line of vineyards. I wish some of our 
poets would visit it in May or June, and give it a 
more beautiful and appropriate name. They may 
rack their brains for months, and not find one worthy 
of the scene. It is different on Mount Adams, which 
is in a double sense in connection with the heavens — 
its height, and proximity to the great telescope of 
Professor Mitchel. The highest street is called Ce- 
lestial Street. Commanding as the view is, the name 
surely equals it. 
N. LONGWORTH. 


P. S. I have just returned from a visit to the 
vineyard of Mr. Langdon, on the bottom of the 
Little Miami, eight miles above the city, in a sandy 
soil. That porous soil is not subject to the rot in 
grapes, is exemplified here. His misfortune is, in 
fact, too large a crop of fruit — an unusual complaint 
this season. Yet he will have a poor vintage, arising 
from two causes, which prevent the fruit from ripen- 
ing. The first and least cause is, too much fruit, 
from leaving too much bearing wood. There was 
more than the vine could give a supply of sap for, in 
a favorable season. The second and great cause is 
the same as at the vineyard of Mr. Duhme. The 
fruit has no shade, few leaves, and but little young 
wood on the fruit branches, to carry sap to the grapes 
to ripen them. The wood is life, and the circulation 
of the sap stopped. Not one fourth of the grapes 
will ripen perfectly; many of them shrivel and drop, 
and many of them scarcely change color. <A favor- 
able fall will aid them. 

I observed, in the vineyard of Mr. Langdon, that 
the Catawba vine is much closer jointed than in our 
richer land, where there is a subsoil of clay ; and one 
of my German vine-dressers assured me this is al- 
ways the case. This would indicate an increased 
crop, and the change probably depends on the rich- 
ness of the soil. An important inquiry is, Will the 
Grape, in a sandy soil, yield an equal amount of sugar? 

wish our vine-dressers to direct their attention to 


this subject. In some of our vineyards they have 
both soils, and the question will be easily decided, 
The color of the Catawba grape is no certain evi- 


dence of its ripeness and richness. They are often 
of unusual dark color this season, yet the juice has 
one eighth less sugar. .N. LONGWORTH. 
— Cincinnati Gazette. 


—~_—>——_——. 


CURE FOR GLANDERS. 


In answer to one of your subscribers, inquiring 
what will cure “‘ Nasal Gleet,” or discharge from the 
nose of horses, I would say, that I have cured many 
with the following simple compound, and two cases 
that were called glanders confirmed, viz.: Take 
one teaspoonful of common rosin, one tablespoonful 
of copperas, two tablespoonfuls of salt, and four 
spoonfuls of dry ashes ; pulverize the rosin and cop- 
peras, and mix the whole, and give it in bran or 
shorts, or oats, dry, and in four weeks’ time, by giving 
the same quantity twice a week, I cured the two 
cases of glanders. I have used the same in cases of 
cold or catarrh, and three or four doses have per- 
formed a cure. I have also used it for horse distem- 
per with success. Oo. W. 
— Dollar Newspaper. 
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ABILITY OF THE EAST TO GROW 
WHEAT. 


The gradual failure of the Eastern States, and a 
part of this state, to produce wheat, is an enigma of 
difficult solution. The state of Vermont, even, with 
its Boreal climate, once was a wheat-growing region, 
and continued to grow more or less, previous to the 
advent of the weevil, or grain worm; but it was 
nearly abandoned in most of the New England States, 
and in the eastern part of this state, long before this 
period, as a reliable and profitable crop. 

The analysis of soils of the same apparent texture 
and composition does not show any important differ- 
ence in their constituents. The diluvium — drift or 
soil that covers this continent — was not created in 
the locale where it lies, but is the triturated masses 
of the rocks covering a vast extent of country, and 
was distributed by currents and disturbances of the 
“world of waters” that once covered the whole 
globe, before the “ waters were gathered together.” 

Now, although the western district is underlaid 
by a sedimentary, calcareous substratum of rocks, yet 
the soil is not found, by analysis, to take any distinc- 
tive character from that peculiarity. It can hardly 
be climate that affects the wheat plant, as we are in 
the same latitude as our middle, northern and eastern 
counties ; and yet with us it is a certain crop— the 
great reliance for profit by all the farmers of this 
region and the great west. 

lime, or potash, which are admitted to be im- 
portant constituents of wheat, are lacking, and they 
have been used up by cultivation, or if the soil lacks 
any other required pabulum of wheat, let them be 
artifigially applied; they are perfectly within the 
reach and ability of the farmer. 

As the grain worm has ceased to exist at the east, 
simply from the want of the means to propagate 
itself, let the farmers commence wheat husbandry 
again — clover, lime, and ash their land — sow early, 
that the plant may have strong roots to withstand 
the winter—and we feel persuaded that ‘success 
would follow their efforts. There is no witchcraft 
about raising wheat: a few well-conducted experi- 
ments would tell the story, and perhaps end in con- 
ferring incalculable benefits to the present non- 
wheat-growing regions. — Rural New-Yorker. 


—_—@——— 


LEAVES AS MANURE. 


Leaves, buds, and tender branches are peculiarly 
rich in the vegetable alkali; besides which, they 
contain other organic elements derived from the soil, 
enrich its surface, tending to prevent its exhaustion, 
or, when newly applied,—that is, to other ground, — 
to enrich it more than superficially. 

Leaves — and the remark is applicable to the ten- 
der branches also— seem destined by nature for the 
manure of forest land, and, indeed, of ground gen- 
erally wherever trees grow. The roots collect the 
inorganic elements essential to vegetation from the 
soil, penetrating deeply and widely; the leaves de- 
tain and store up a certain portion of them with 
other elements derived from the atmosphere, such as 
are required for their growth; and these, returned to 
the soil with the fall of the leaf, and there under- 
going decomposition, are ready to be appropriated 
again, and re-administer to the process of vegetable 
growth. — Farmer’s Herald. 


—— 


The intelligent have a right over the ignorant — 
the right of instructing them. 





NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Farmer’s Guinzr.— We have occasionally 
noticed this valuable work, by Mr. Stephens, one of 
the ablest and most practical agricultural writers of 
Great Britain. In the eighth number is the com- 
mencement of notes by Professor Norton, which are 
very interesting and instructive, and are intended to 
adapt the work to American agriculture. It is neatly 
printed, at a moderate price, and is illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 


Tue IxtusrrateD Domestic Bistz, with Notes, 
Reflections, Questions, &c., by Rev. Mr. Cobbin, is 
very neat and instructive, and admirably adapted to 
families ; it is beautifully illustrated, and published 
at a low price. New York: Samuel Hueston. Bos- 
ton : Hotchkiss & Co. 


Tue (Otp) Farmer’s Atmanac, by Robert B. 
Thomas. — We gladly welcome this old social friend 
to our table. It has made its annual visits to the 
farmer for more than half a century, and as the 
author is as young and jolly as ever, it seems as 
though he would live forever. Boston: Jenks, 
Palmer, & Co. 


CaTALOGUE OF Fruir AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
from William Reid, Elizabethtown, N.J.; contain- 
ing a list of a large number of varieties of fruits, 
with short descriptions. 


Lerrer To THE Hon. J. M. Cuarron, Secretary of 
State, on the Independent Oriental Nations, &c., &e., 
by Aaron H. Palmer. This pamphlet contains val- 
uable information. Washington: Gideon & Co. 


—~———_ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


As we had many presents of fruits, we could not. 
notice them all in our last. The greater part of 
these fruits were received a few weeks ago. 

Of E. C. Purdy, Medford, Editor of the Boston 
Daily Mail, the Purdy peach, a seedling of his own 
raising. This peach is among the largest size, and 
the most beautiful, and we have not tasted of a finer 
fruit this fall. It ripens the last of September. If 
others will cultivate it so as to bring it up to the 
same size, it will be a valuable acquisition for the 
market, Mr. P. has also kindly furnished us with 
some of the stones, and we hope to raise the same 
from the seed. 

From Elijah Wyman, 3d, Woburn, several very 
fine varieties of peach, the names of which are not 
familiar to us. ’ 

From Briggs Arnold, East Abington, a seedling 
peach called “Penniman,’’ which resembles the 
Early Crawford in appearance, but it is swecter, 
and of less flavor. Another seedling (‘* Ben Pratt") 
peach was picked too early for us to judge of its 
quality. No. 4 was excellent, but we do not know 
the name. 

From John Day, West Boxford, some fine peaches. 
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From Joseph F, Tilden, Newbury, Vt., a mam- 
moth tomato, that weighs two and one half pounds. 

Of M. L. Hayes, Farmington, N. H., pears raised 
on an apple-tree. This pear is occasionally seen in 
this region, and sometimes exhibited fora name. It 
is of a pleasant, vinous flavor. Mr. H. has raised a 
good crop of pears, for several years, from scions of 
this pear set in a standard apple-tree, — a rare case 
of success in this mode of raising pears. 

From James 8. Draper, Wayland, Garden Royal 
apple. This fruit is small, fair, and handsome, and 
of the highest quality for a dessert apple. Also, 
Holland Pippin, good for cooking; Cole’s Quince is 
true to name. 

From John Copp, Wakefield, N. H., Porter and 
Minister apples — true and fine specimens. 

From B. F. Cutter, Pelham, N. H., fifteen kinds 
of seedling peaches. Mr. Cutter procured some 
good peaches in the Boston market, and planted 
the stones. The trees suceeed better than the bud- 
ded varieties, and the fruit is generally larger, hand- 
somer, and of better quality, and they bear better. 
Here are additional arguments in favor of natural 
peach-trees, instead of budded kinds, which we 
have urged for ten years. The greater part of the 
varieties sent to us were very fair, handsome, and of 
good quality. 

From Elisha Bunce, Westford, Isabella grapes, 
pretty well ripened; the best of the kind that we 
have seen this season. 

From Henry Fish, Hopedale, Milford, eight vari- 
eties of grapes, native wild, and seedlings. Some 
of them are tolerably fair, but generally they have 
too much of the rank, foxy, or musk taste. 

Of Job C. Stone, Shrewsbury, Mother apples; 
very large and fair. This promises to be one of the 
finest late fall apples. It is of a good size, very 
beautiful, and of the finest quality. Also, Leland 
Pippin, a fine, handsome variety, ripening from the 
middle of September to the last of October. We 
have noticed that in the state of New York, and in 
some other sections of the country, this is called 
Leland Spice; but this is without proper authority, 
for we first introduced this apple to public notice, 
under the name of Leland Pippin, after consulting 
Dea. Daniel Leland, of Sherburne, on the subject, 
who has raised and disseminated this variety exten- 
sively. 

Of Charles H. Pendleton, Pendleton Hill, Ct., 
Dennison’s Redding apple; small, very beautiful, 
and pleasant; not sufficiently ripe for us to judge 
well of its quality. Mr. P. says that it usually at- 
tains medial size. 

Of John Hayward, Hancock,-‘N. H., several vari- 
eties of apples; among them are Jewett’s Red, or 
Nodhead apple, a superior fruit, but it requires high 
culture to produce fair fruit. It is a very popular 
apple in some sections of New Hampshire and 
Maine. The large, conical apples are the Holden 
Pippin, a great grower, great bearer, and excellent 
for cooking, but rather acid for the dessert. Other 
kinds not known here. 

Of Benjamin C. Pratt, Hanover, Pratt peach —a | 





seedling which he raised some years ago, and which 
he continues to propagate from the seed, in its 
purity, as he cultivates no other. Although we 
name this last among our fruits, it is far from being 
the least in point of utility. It is large; rather 
oblong, and irregular in form; yellow ground, much 
covered with dull red. The flesh is very rich, and 
of fine flavor, ranking among the best. It is a pecu- 
liar excellence in producing the same from seed. 
Mr. Pratt remarks that it forms a large, hardy, long- 
lived tree, and that it is a great bearer. It is covered 
with a remarkably thick, furzy, or woolly substance, 
which is an advantage in protecting it against storms 
and insects, and a disadvantage as to selling it in 
markets where it is not known. 


rH 


HOME. 


*Tis home where the heart is, wherever that be, 
In city, in desert, on mountain, in dell ; 

Not the grandeur, the number, the objects we see, 
But that which we love, is the magical spell. 


*Tis this gives the cottage a charm and a e 
Which the glare of a palace but rarely has known ; 
It is this, only this, and not station or place, 
Which gives being to pleasure, which makes it our 
own. 


Like the dove on the waters, a rest-place to find} 

In vain for enjoyment o’er nations we roam ; 
Home only can yield real joy to the mind; 

And there, where the heart is, there only is home. 


—_—_—~————_. 


THE OLIO. 


A young lady, who was rebuked by her mother for 
kissing her intended, justified herself by quoting the 
passage, ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 


“ Pa, isn’t that man in what is called the spring- 


. 


time of life?” “ Why, my son? 


so confounded green.” 


*’Cause he looks 


‘“* Genius will work its way through,” as the poet 
remarked, when he saw a hole in the elbow of his 
coat. 


A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus: “ With 
patience, the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 


Gratitude for favors shown is the distinguishing 
trait of a truly noble mind. 











TERMS. — Tue New ENGLAND FARMER is published 
every other Saturday, making a neat and handsome 
volume, at the close of the year, of 416 pages, at Zla 

ear, or five copies for $4, payable in advance. It may 

e elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and gilt, at 
cents a volume, if left at this office. As it is stereo- 
typed, back numbers can be furnished to new subscribers. 


Gs Tut Postace hp 


On this paper is ouly 1 cent, or 26 cents a year, within 
the state, or within 100 miles out of the state; and 14 
cents, or 39 ecats a year, beyond those distances. 
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